CHAPTER VI
AID FROM FRANCE; TRAITORS

THIS month of Jtily, 1778, marked two vital
changes in the war. The first was the transfer
by the British of the field of operations to tMe South.
The second was the introduction of naval warfare
through the coming of the French. The British
seemed to desire, from the day of Concord and Lex-
ington on, to blast every part of the Colonies with
military occupation and battles. After Washington
drove them out of Boston in March, 1776, they left
the seaboard, except Newport, entirely free. Then
for nearly three years they gave their chief attention
to New York City and its environs, and to Jersey
down to, and including, Philadelphia. On the whole,
except for keeping their supremacy in New York,
they had lost ground steadily, although they had
always been able to put more men than the Ameri-
cans could match in the field, so that the Americans
always had an uphill fight. Part of this disadvan-
tage was owing to the fact that the British had a
fleet, often a very large fleet, which could be sent
suddenly to distant points'along the seacoast, much
to the upsetting of the American plans.
The French Alliance, ratified during the spring,t that way, but the
